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The World Refugee Year 


Very few Americans have experienced the terror, star- 
vation, squalid living, soul-destroying loneliness, and futil- 
ity that refugees and other unfortunates of the world have 
endured as a result of “man’s inhumanity to man.” 

Literally millions of people—possibly some 40,000,000 
people—have suffered at the hands of others and fled 
during and since the end of World War II. In the year 
1959, there are still, perhaps, 15,000,000 refugees and 
displaced nationals in the world challenging the conscience 
of mankind. 


Scope of the Problem 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold stated recently 
that there are still over 2,000,000 refugees needing assis- 
tance from the United Nations, Refugee statistics are 
always changing, difficult to define, and must be con- 
sidered approximate at best, but there are, according to 
recent estimates of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, 135,000 non-settled refugees through- 
out Europe. Some 30,000 of these poor people are classi- 
fied as aged, chronically sick, and handicapped. Of the 
total of 135,000, about 32,000 are still living in 120 refugee 
camps in Austria, Germany, Greece and Italy. Some 19,000 
of the refugees in these camps have been there for more 
than 10 years and one-third of their children were actually 
born in these places and know no other home. It is hoped 
that in the near future 13,000 of the 32,000 still living in 
camps will emigrate and that 19,000 will be re-established 
where they are. 

There are in China approximately 10,000 White Russian 
refugees whose problem can be solved by evacuation for 
resettlement. Some 3,100 were scheduled to leave early 
in 1959 under guarantees from governments. 

In North Africa there are about 180,000 Arab refugees 
in Tunisia and Morocco who left Algeria. Most of these 
people are women, children and old people. 

There are more than a million Palestine refugees living 
around the borders of the State of Israel. 

In addition to these there are over 1,000,000 Chinese 
refugees from the mainland living in Hong Kong in almost 
unimaginable poverty and in overcrowded and unhealthy 
conditions. 
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Elsewhere in Asia there are about 15,000 refugees from 
Tibet in Bhutan, Nepal, and India. 

Eleanor Ellis who has been associated with U.N. refugee 
work has written: “Nothing short of a full scale and 
continuous attack on an international level can keep us 
from fighting a losing battle. We have, and we are still 
condemning a sizeable portion of the world’s population 
to a life of lethargy and despair, to a life without a future. 
. . . International efforts to protect and care for refugees 
date back for a number of years, but there is much more 
that can be done. We have left too many old people, too 
many ill and handicapped, too many children, and too many 
fully able-bodied people to years of useless waiting, to 
existence in overcrowded barracks, huts, tents, caves, and 
even in the streets. We have left too many to live a life 
without hope of ever having a country and a home of their 
own. 

Origin of World Refugee Year 


The idea of a World Refugee Year in which 61 countries 
throughout the world are participating on a governmental 
and non-governmental basis during the period July 1, 1959 
to June 30, 1960 began in the Spring of 1958 when four 
young Britons—among them Christopher Chataway, the 
British track star—wrote a series of articles for the British 
political magazine Crossbow. The idea advanced by these 
voung men was that of a human counterpart to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year which would go far in solving 
some of the most pressing of human problems. 

The idea of the voung Britons caught on and there was 
organized a conference of private agencies in London 
which set up a planning committee to work on the idea 
of a World Refugee Year. The Government of the United 
Kingdom agreed to sponsor the idea in the United Na- 
tions. 


Britain, the United States, and eight other nations even- 
tually sponsored the resolution in the United Nations call- 
ing for a World Refugee Year. It was approved on De- 
cember 5, 1958 by a vote of 59 to 9, with 7 abstentions. 
The 9 dissenting votes came from the Communist bloc 
while some of the abstentions were from the Asian and 
Arab members. 


According to the text of the resolution, World Refugee 
Year has two aims: “(a) to focus interest on the refugee 
problem and to encourage additional financial contributions 
from Governments, voluntary agencies and the general 
public for its solution, (b) to encourage additional oppor- 
tunities for permanent refugee solutions, through volun- 
tary repatriation, resettlement or integration, on a purely 
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humanitarian basis and in accordance with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the refugees themselves.” 

The resolution urges “states members of the United 
Nations and members of the specialized agencies to coop- 
erate, in accordance with the national wishes and needs 
of each country and from a humanitarian point of view, 
in promoting a World Refugee Year... .” 


Participation by the United States 


During the fall and winter of 1958 the United States 
Committee for Refugees (USCR), composed of citizens 
from all walks of life and of representatives of voluntary 
agencies working on behalf of refugees, was brought into 
being. “To guarantee full recognition of the responsibil- 
ity of the voluntary agencies the by-laws of the Commit- 
tee specify that 50 per cent of the governing board be 
identified with the leadership of the voluntary agencies.” 
The late Harper Sibley, chairman of the Central Depart- 
ment of Church World Service, National Council of 
Churches, was elected president. The chairman of the 
committee is Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral (Protestant Episcopal). Edward B. 
Marks is director. The office is at 11 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

In a statement published in The New York Times 
(January 26, 1959) the USCR said: “As an independent 
citizens’ group with widely based membership the USCR 
will inform the American public on current refugee issues, 
consult regularly with Administration and Congressional 
leaders, endeavor to stimulate research on refugee prob- 
lems and maintain close liaison with American voluntary 
agencies carrying on refugee activities here and abroad.” 

A proclamation by the President of the United States 
was issued from the White House on May 19, 1959 call- 
ing attention tc the U. N. Resolution and officially pro- 
claiming the period July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960 as 
World Refugee Year. President Eisenhower called upon 
the American citizenry “to support generously, either 
through the voluntary welfare agencies or the United 
States Committee for Refugees, the programs developed 
in furthering of that Year for the assistance of refugees.” 

A White House Conference on world refugees took 
place May 21-22, 1959, with over 160 Americans from 
civic and voluntary agency groups in attendance. Two 
resolutions were passed. The first called for the full sup- 
port of the American people in World Refugee Year and 
asked the USCR “to mobilize private effort through vol- 
untary agencies; civic, fraternal, and religious groups; 
labor and industry ; and other elements in American life.” 
The USCR was called upon to give active and coordinated 
direction “in developing a vigorous national program for 
non-governmental participation in the World Refugee 
Year.” 

A second resolution was passed after some debate that 
indicated that the delegates felt that not enough had been 
done by our government to help refugees. The resolution 
urged the Administration and the Congress “to raise their 
program objectives both with regard to federal appropria- 
‘tions and immigration to the United States in order to 
further the aims of the World Refugee Year as expressed 
in the General Assembly Resolution and in the Procla- 
mation of the President of the United States relating to 
this Resolution.” 
: Legislative Action 
Congressional legislation passed during World Refugee 


Year has heen a disappointment to those bearing major 
responsibility for assisting refugees. 


A one-year extension of Section Four of Public Law 
85:316, 1957, permitting the adoption of alien orphans 
under 14 years of age by U. S. citizens, was passed. Con- 
gress also extended Section Six of the law and made the 
terms of admission of TB cases into the U. S. less re- 
strictive. The President has already signed the measures, 


An appropriation of $10,000,000 for World Refugee 
Year was made as part of President Eisenhower's discre- 
tionary fund of $155,000,000, but it is believed that there 
will be an expenditure of only $4,000,000 since this was 
the amount the Department of State recommended. 

A generous allocation of surplus commodities for needy 
persons abroad under Public Law 480, as extended, seems 
assured. 

The Administration’s proposals called for more than 
what Congress provided. The most important omission 
in Congressional legislation was failure of Congress to 
adopt ‘a special immigration program that would [have 
permitted] . . . the Government to admit up to 10,000 
refugees a year above the number eligible to enter the 
United States under regular quota provision. .. .” 


Proposals for WRY made by the USCR went beyond 
the Administration’s proposal. The USCR called upon the 
government for, among other things, “new legislation per- 
mitting the annual immigration of 20,000 refugees beyond 
those authorized by existing quotas... .” 


In addition, the USCR program recommended “inten- 
sive action by voluntary agencies in their continuing pro- 
grams and in their efforts to raise from the \merican peo- 
ple during the Year at least $20,000,000 over their normal 
campaign goals for refugee aid.” 


Church World Service presented to the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches, meeting in Seattle, 
June 3-4, 1959, a resolution on the World Refugee Year 
which was adopted. It stated that “. .. the General Board 

. calls upon all its member churches to give special sup- 
port to Church World Service in its practical measures 
to strengthen the service of our churches to refugees and 
to support by supplemental contributions during the 
World Refugee Year those additional projects designed 
to extend the effectiveness of our churches’ ministries to 
refugees especially in achieving such permanent solution 
of the refugee problem as can be accomplished during this 
year and in the future... .” 

The resolution also authorized its officers “to express 
to the President of the United States and to the leaders 
in Congress our genuine concern that our government 
take all appropriate measures financially and by admitting 
our fair share of refugees (including hard-to-resettle 
cases) to provide an example of positive and generous 
leadership in achieving the urgently important and prac- 
tically compassable objectives of World Refugee Year.” 

Prior to the National Council’s General Board meet- 
ing in Seattle, Church World Service went on record 
( May 20, 1959), before the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, Senator Eastland, 
chairman, as wholeheartedly supporting the proposals of 
the USCR. 

There was testimony that Church World Service fa- 
vored (1) “ ... the admission on visa [not ‘parole’] of 
20,000 refugees (from all parts of the free world) as a 
fair share for the U.S. in its participation in the U.N. call 
to member states to join in observing a World Refugee 
Year. [Also] ... (2) Favoring an increase of $10,000,000 
in U.S. Government assistance in projects designed to 
effect permanent refugee solutions; (3) Favoring the un- 
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limited admission of orphans on recognized standards of 
selection, adoption and care, supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; (4) Favoring 
admissions on parole in any emergency where proper ad- 
yance screening is not possible but opposing parole for 
refugees who are screened or can be screened in advance.” 


Services on Behalf of Refugees 


Since the end of World War II perhaps 40,000,000 
persons have become refugees and subsequent history has 
recorded that the resettlement of many of these people, 
or their repatriation, has been the result of a large com- 
bined effort of both governmental and voluntary agencies. 
The churches and religious groups have been most impor- 
tant among the voluntary agencies in offering services of 
a personal nature ranging from food and clothing dona- 
tions to resettlement in new countries. 

In the United States since 1945 our government has 
spent well over a billion dollars directly on refugee pro- 
grams, John W. Hanes, Jr., a State Department official, 
announced recently. At a meeting inaugurating World 
Refugee Year held at the Plaza Hotel, New York, July 
1, 1959, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, chair- 
man of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, said that the agencies connected with 
that Council have spent, since January 1, 1946, an aver- 
age of $125,000,000 yearly for their total programs of 
relief, vocational training, migration and resettlement, 
excluding the value of the surplus commodities from the 
U.S. Government. A large share of the money went to 
the support of refugees either directly or indirectly. 


Since 1945 about 630,000 refugees have been resettled 
in the United States. Of these, Church World Service, 
a relief and resettlement agency for the denominations 
related to the National Council, has aided in the resettle- 
ment of 106,000 new Americans; the Lutheran Refugee 
Service, 60,000; Catholic Relief Services, 217,000; and 
the Joint Distribution Committee and United HIAS Serv- 
ice together accounted for 160,000. Approximately 87,000 
were sponsored by smaller agencies and individuals. 

{An article below in this Service sketches the history 
of Church World Service, a department of the National 
Council of Churches. ] 


Nature of Human Need in Europe 


The vastness of human need throughout the world de- 
fies description in a short space but among those living in 
misery and squalor the refugee is most apt to suffer. 

In Europe there are some 135,000 refugees, 100,000 of 
whom are unsettled “out of camp” in Austria, West Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Belgium, France, the Netherlands 
and Turkey. There are still about 30,000 refugees in 
camps. For the “out of camp” refugees there is a need 
for housing, medical assistance, small business loans, and 
aid in resettlement. For those in camps the need is re- 
ported to be much greater. 


Some 19,000 of the refugees living in camps in Europe 
have been unfortunately termed “hard-core” cases. It is 
these people that the proponents of World Refugee Year 
are especially interested in helping. The “hard-core” 
cases are those that were left when the International Refu- 
gee Organization closed down in 1951. They are the result 
of nations choosing only the young, strong, and highly 
skilled refugees, and leaving behind the blind, tubercular, 
and the aged who would be needing institutional or semi- 
institutional care. 
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As one observer put it: “The ‘hard-core’ refugees are 
well aware of their classification ; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of anything more calculated to destroy the last ves- 
tige of one’s seli-respect or will to regenerate. It is... 
‘like hearing one’s self pronounced dead or incurably ill, 
thus adding a fully conscious finality or irreversibility to 
one’s own inarticulate, half-expressed self-diagnosis.’ ” 


A section of the report prepared by the Zellerbach Com- 
mission, a group of well known American citizens who 
toured Europe and studied the refugee situation there, 
1957-58, describes the plight of the ‘uneconomic families” 
who are part of the “hard-core” problem: ‘Also left be- 
hind were the so-called ‘uneconomic families,’ those with 
a large number of children, thus condemning these chil- 
dren to TB or to the even more terrible moral conse- 
quences of continuing life in the camps. They left men of 
45 and 50 and 55, who were able-bodied, but who, in the 
eyes of the selection missions, had passed the age of 
prime desirability. They left able-bodied people, both 
young and middle-aged, who were suffering from curable 
tuberculosis, and many thousands more who had recovered 
from tuberculosis but still had scars on their lungs. 

“Perhaps cruelest of all,” the report continues, “was 
the fate of the many family units all of whose members 
but one were eligible for emigration. Rather than leave 
behind their loved ones who were suffering from some 
physical or mental disability or who were disqualified by 
a TB scar, they elected to remain in the camps together.” 

What kind of conditions do these poor, forgotten people 
dwell in? Again the Zellerbach Commission report pro- 
vides a description. This is what the report had to say 
about Landshut, an “ordinary” refugee camp: 

“In Landshut all is dead. Landshut’s 424 inmates have 
lived there for vears. Those who had emigration possi- 
bilities have already left. The voluntary agencies have 
for the most part withdrawn their social workers because 
the cases that remain possess next to no possibility of mi- 
gration. These are truly the ‘forgotten men.’ In the en- 
trance on the blackboard, are the rules of the RRA [Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953-1957] long since extinct. People 
cook in their rooms. The old stone barracks is dark, damp, 
and dirty. The one common room is generally kept locked 
by the camp leader. Most of the 86 children in the camp 
know no other life than this. It is not strange, therefore, 
that so many of them have shadows on their lungs, which 
bar their entire family from emigration.” 

The environment of thousands of European refugees be- 
comes even more astonishing when it is recalled that there 
are still some 120 “ordinary” camps similar to Landshut. 
During the World Refugee Year one of the programs 
having highest priority is clearing the refugee camps 
by the end of 1960 of the 12,000 refugees who remain un- 
der the protection of the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

Much has been done for “hard-core” refugees in the 
past. France accepted a group of 50 blind refugees for 
resettlement a few years ago in spite of her very large 
refugee population. In 1954, Norway accepted 40 blind 
refugees and in one year’s time, they were all housed and 
working at trades making them self-sufficient. It was also 
reported from the Norwegian Refugee Council in 1957, 
according to the Zellerbach Report, that “all TB refugees 
not in hospitals have received jobs... .” 

Since 1950, Sweden has accepted, according to the Zel- 
lerbach Report, “660 refugees suffering from active TB. 
With their dependents the total number was 1,202.” The 
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majority of these refugees were discharged shortly after 
their arrival. Those who had skills were able to find jobs 
almost immediately and the others were provided with in- 
dustrial or professional training. 


Belgium has had an outstanding record in resettling 
refugees. All told some 800 “hard-core,” institutional, or 
semi-institutional cases have been accepted and cared for 
by such agencies as Caritas Catholica (Catholic Chari- 
ties), the World Council of Churches, Father Pire’s 
homes for elderly refugees and Entraide Socialiste (the 
relief arm of the large trade union organizations). 


Some Refugee Projects 


As examples of how “hard-core” refugees can be inte- 
grated into the life of a nation if only there is the will 
and imagination to do it, the Zellerbach Report describes 
three projects of significance. 


The first of these is “Father Pire’s European Villages.” 
This Belgian Dominican proposed the establishment of a 
series of settlements “whose population would be re- 
cruited exclusively from the ranks of the ‘hard-core’ cases 
with primary emphasis on large families because it is es- 
sential to extricate the children from the environment of 
the camps and hutments.” 


Three villages, at least, are built at Huy in Belgium, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany, and at Bregenz in Aus- 
tria. The population of the villages is small—120 people, 
or 30 families—making possible the badly needed counsel- 
ling which brings encouragement and makes rehabilitation 
possible. 


“The villages consist of homes and buildings that are 
attractive and of superior construction. They are sited so 
that there will be opportunities for work either in the 
village itself or in the vicinity for all who are capable of 
working. Each village, of course, must have its shoe- 
maker, tailor, or other small craftsman, Loans are also 
made to encourage the establishment of small enterprises 
within the village. Light labor has been found for some 
of the refugees in nearby towns.” The children of the 
village attend schools in the adjacent towns. [Father Pire 
was winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1958.] 


Another project reported on is the “Sardinia Refugee 
Project” sponsored by HELP (Homeless European Land 
Program) established under the chairmanship of the Hol- 
Iywood actor, Don Murray, and his wife, Hope Lange. 
“The purpose of HELP is to buy land in the countries 
with the greatest refugee concentrations and to ‘build 
new communities where they will be able to work, con- 
struct homes, and earn their right to citizenship and free- 
dom.’ 


A pilot project has been established on the island of 
Sardinia, Italy, which is supported by the United Nations 
High Cominissioner for Refugees, the Italian Govern- 
ment, the U. S. Escapee Program (USEP) and a num- 
ber of voluntary agencies and individuals. The U. N. and 
the governmental agencies “are giving most of the money. 
The Brethren Service Commission, Congregational Chris- 
tian Service Committee, CARE, Heifer Project, and 
other voluntary agencies are providing personnel, sup- 
plies, and all administrative work, free of charge.” 


A group of six refugees has been established on the 
land and the first crop has been planted. Plans call for the 
diversification of employment as the community grows, A 


small concrete block factory and a small wood industry 
will be established. 


In Oberndorf, a suburb of Salzburg, Austria, stands 
the Galvania project, “a cooperative enterprise initiated 
hy a group of ‘hard-core’ refugees under the sponsorship 
of the World Council of Churches and with financial sup. 
port from USEP [United States Escapee Program] and 
UNREF [United Nations Refugee Fund]. The Zeller- 
bach report describes the project as a “modest enterprise 
employing in all some 30 refugees—but it serves as an 
inspiring example of what can be done with imagination 
and some limited funds; and it stands, too, as a tribute 
to the indomitable spirit of man.” 


The Galvania project as the name indicates is a fac- 
tory specializing in the galvanization of metals. It was 
founded by a group of “hard-core” refugees of superior 
intelligence who were unable to migrate because of the in- 
eligibility of members of their families. 

Through USEP and UNREF, the World Council was 
able to obtain a loan of $7,000 with which to launch the 
enterprise. Now the factory gives employment to some 
30 refugees, although there is a lack of working capi- 
tal to invest in badly needed equipment. 


The U. S. Contribution 


The United States has, under various refugee legisla- 
tion, admitted a substantial number of “hard-core” cases 
requiring institutional or semi-institutional care. These 
refugees were brought in by relatives or voluntary or- 
ganizations who, in the course of sponsorship, were re- 
quired to post a $1,000 bond as guarantee that they would 
not become public charges. 

Since the close of World War II the church-sponsored 
agencies of refugee resettlement have brought into the 
United States, under provisions of complicated national 
legislation, a very large number of “hard-core” refugees; 
that is refugees requiring institutional or semi-institu- 
tional care—the blind, physically handicapped, and, since 
1937, the tubercular. The large agencies of resettlement 
together resettled about 4,350 “hard-core” cases. The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference resettled approxi- 
mately 1,500; Hebrew Immigrant Aid Service, approxi- 
mately 1,500; Church World Service, approximately 
1.000; and the National Lutheran Council, 350. 


Legislation permitting the entrance of TB cases was 
passed for the first time as Section Six of Public Law 
85: 316, signed in September, 1957. This provision per- 
mitted the entrance into this country of tubercular aliens 
provided they were the husbands, wives, or children of 
American citizens or of permanent resident aliens. The 
legislation called for, among other things, a certificate 
from a hospital recognized for the treatment of TB show- 
ing that the alien would be admitted on arrival and treated 
according to standards set forth by the United States 
Public Health Service. The alien was also required to 
certify that he would, immediately upon his arrival, enter 
the hospital and follow medical instruction. Finally, the 
American Consul overseas was required to receive from 
an alien an “affidavit of support” which would insure that 
the financial arrangements for hospitalization existed. 

The effect on the passage of Section Six was the reuni- 
fication of families. Many of the families of tubercular 
aliens had done well enough in America to assume the 
financial responsibility for hospitalization. Church World 
Service, for example, states that the Protestant denomi- 
nations constituent to it reported to it cases where fami- 
lies could not assume financial responsibilities. Those 
families were referred to the Rev. Dale Dargitz of the 
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Denver Council of Churches who, it is reported, “never 
jailed |CWS] . .. when we asked his help on tubercular 
ases. Through his efforts 13 cases were accepted free 
of charge at the National Jewish Hospital in Denver.” 

CWS stated recently that “not a single Section Six 
case had to be abandoned for Jack of financial resources.” 
CWS has a total caseload of 103 Section Six cases of 
which 86 were visaed up to the end of June, 1959. There 
were 17 cases waiting new legislation. By July 24, 1958, 
78 cases had arrived. 


A touching letter was received recently by CWS which 
expressed the joy and thanksgiving of a re-united family. 
\ letter dated March 10, 1959 from a mother who waited 
three years to bring over her daughter said: “By April 
sth my daughter will be able to be up all day; on that 
dav the whole family expects to join the Church. She 
and all the family are exuberantly happy.” 


Section Six of Public Law 85:316 extended by Con- 
gress this past session contains certain revisions such as 
a provision for the admission of a tubercular person who 
is accompanying an alien who has been granted a visa for 
permanent residence. This will appreciably cut down the 
number of separated families who lose valuable time 
while the alien admitted goes through the complicated 
process of applying for the admission of tubercular mem- 
bers of the family left in Europe or elsewhere. This 
recommendation was made to Congressman Francis E. 
Walter by the late A. Roland Elliott of Church World 
Service acting in his role as chairman of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies’ Committee on Migration 
and Refugee Problems. Mr. Walter accepted it and it is 
included in the bill now passed by Congress. 

Although the United States has admitted many of the 
“hard-core” refugees and appropriated money for their 
support and resettiement elsewhere, many informed per- 
sons feel that our Government has not done its share in 
alleviating this pressing problem. Most of the countries 
admitting “hard-core” refugees have done so under Gov- 
ernment auspices, but the U. S. Government only makes 
it possible for others to do so and often hampers the 
process by restrictive legislation and practice (i.e. the col- 
lecting of interest on funds posted for “hard-core’’ cases, 
the restrictive provision of Section Six (now done away 
with by Congress) that made it necessary for a refugee 
or other alien to gain admission to the U.S. before he 
can even apply to have his wife or children come to the 
country if they need institutional or semi-institutional 
care, and many other such practices). 

The Zellerbach Commission in its report of a survey 
of the refugee problems of the world and what might be 
done to alleviate them, said that although our European 
friends were made to realize we have been generous in 
the past in terms of money and resettlement legislation, 
“we found it difficult to contend with the argument that 
our generosity had waned in recent years and that our 
current record in the European refugee field had not been 
commensurate with our world standing, our potentialities 
as a nation, or, for that matter, our own traditions. .. .” 
Many involved in the resettlement of refugees agree with 
the Zellerbach Commission which said that the “hard- 
core” cases are a joint responsibility of the Western 
World and not solely a responsibility of the countries of 
asylum—primarily Germany, Austria and Italy. If small 
countries like Norway, Sweden and Denmark, Belgium 
and Switzerland can take thousands of “hard-core” cases, 
could not the U.S. take proportionately more? 
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The Need Outside Europe 


Turning from Europe to North Africa, there are some 
180,000 Algerian refugees living in Tunisia and Morocco 
under extremely primitive conditions as a result of the 
military action taking piace in Algeria between French mili- 
tary forces and the Algerian rebels. The United Nations 
High Commissioner’s Office feels that an emergency fund 
of $2,400,000 is needed to establish supplementary feed- 
ing programs. There is a need for medical supplies, cloth- 
ing, soap, olive oil, and food. According to remarks 
printed in the appendix of the Congressional Record by 
Congressman Byron L. Johnson, May 27, 1959, of these 
180,000 refugees from Algeria “. . . 85 per cent . . . [are] 
women and children. They have been living in desperate 
need. Most live in caves or gourbis, the native hut made 
of mud and cow dung with straw roofs. The refugees 
receive international aid from the Office of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner and the International Red 
Cross, as well as direct assistance from other governments 
that is channeled through Tunisian authorities. A gift 
of 7,000 tons of U.S. wheat helped keep the refugees 
alive during the last three months. This has now been 
consumed and many of the refugees get less than 1,600 
calories daily. There are no schools for refugee children, 
except those improvised by adult refugees.” 

In the Middle East, the Palestine refugees numbering 
approximately 1,000,000 are in the eleventh year of their 
misery with no hope of a permanent solution yet in sight. 
(This Service has dealt with the Palestine refugees many 
times in past years. See the following: June 2, 1952; 
— 28, 1953: December 18, 1954; December 1. 
1956. 

On behalf of the Palestine refugees the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) maintains a relief 
and education program costing some $30,000,000 annual- 
ly, but the program has had to be curtailed for lack of 
funds. The needs during the World Refugee Year are 
for vocational training, funds, and grants for self-support. 

The mandate of UNRWA runs to June 30, 1960 and 
under its care there are about 1,000,000 refugees in coun- 
tries adjacent to Israel. Some 240,000 are located in the 
Gaza Strip in the Egyptian part of the U.A.R.; there are 
570,000 in Jordan; 125,000 in Lebanon; and 105,000 in 
the Syrian region of U.A.R. According to a recent report 
from the United Nations some of the refugees registered 
with UNRWA obtain part-time or seasonal work in Leha- 
non and Svria but it is recognized that the economies of 
the countries in which refugees are located will not be 
able to support the refugees fully for many vears to come. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the refugees live in camps 
with “environmental sanitation,” schools, clinics, commu- 
nity centers, and so forth. A hut averaging 10 feet by 
10 feet is provided for each family of five persons, the 
U.N. reports. The building of these huts has not kept 
pace with marriages and births, however. 

The remainder, or 60 per cent of the refugees, live out- 
side the camps largely in makeshift and unsanitary hous- 
ing. 

Refugees, whether inside or outside the camps, receive 
a hasic dry ration consisting mainly of flour, pulses, oils 
and fats, sugar and rice, all of which provides approxi- 
mately 1,500 calories daily. 

A complete medical service is provided to Arab refu- 
gees in and out of camps with the assistance of World 
Health Organization (WHO). Preventive medicine is 
emphasized and special staffs teach refugees the principles 
of health and sanitation. There are services provided in 
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the maternal and child welfare field. UNRWA operates 
73 clinics and maintains over 2,000 hospital beds, it is re- 
ported. 


In order to improve morale, UNRWA operates com- 
munity development activities like sewing-training centers, 
the formation of cooperatives in such areas as farming, 
poultry raising, and carpentry thereby making it possible 
for refugees to earn a modest income. 


With the assistance of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) an edu- 
cational system is maintained for students in and out of 
camps which parallels the host countries’ standards and 
curriculum, “Some 125,000 pupils attend UNRWA’s 380 
schools and 55,100 study in governmental and_ private 
schools with UNRWA’s assistance... About one-fifth 
of these receive secondary education. There are about 
375 refugees attending Middle Eastern universities with 
UNRWA scholarships. 


There has been sentiment within the United Nations 
and in the United States for discontinuing the mandate 
of the UNRWA when it expires on June 30, 1960. 


In a letter to U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, however the officers of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs (CCIA), a joint agency 
of the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches, called for a “new deal for the refu- 
gee” including “a home and a job, continuing relief until 
he is established,” and “compensation from Israel, or, 
as an alternative, the possibility of ultimate repatriation 
to Israel.” A spokesman for the CCIA, Elfan Rees, said 
that the CCIA document is a “call for a shift in empha- 
sis. The change in stress from relief to work is an attempt 
to move in the direction of solving the problem.” Dr. 
Rees feels that relief must continue without diminution 
of support preferably by an increase in governmental sup- 
port while a new solution to the 11-year-old stalemate is 
attempted. The continuance of relief to Palestine refu- 
gees, while an overall solution to this knotty political 
problem is sought is therefore an important emphasis of 
World Refugee Year. 

Congressman Johnson describes the situation in Hong 
Kong very vividly: “In Hong Kong there are a million 
homeless persons. One of every three persons there is a 
refugee. Having fled from Red China some 700,000 per- 
sons live in abject poverty, forming squatter communities 
of hillside shacks patched together from old pieces of tin, 
plaited bamboo, and bits of wood. Tens of thousands 
sleep on top of buildings or in doorways or set up house- 
keeping beneath stairways. Tuberculosis and dysentery 
are commonplace in these surroundings and one-third of 
the children die of some form of tuberculosis. Much of 
the help that reaches the refugees comes from the United 
States which sends $5,000,000 annually in food alone 
from surplus stock. Hopes for a solution to the problem 
lie mainly in expanding the economy, since there is no 
possibility of mass immigration either to Taiwan or south- 
east Asian countries, .. .” 

During the World Refugee Year, the proponents hope 
that funds will be given the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees that will assist the Government of 
Hong Kong in providing food, medicine, educational and 
recreational supplies. The United States Committee for 
Refugees also reports that assistance in the field of voca- 
tional training, housing, and small loans is necessary. 

On the Chinese mainland, there are approximately 
10,000 European refugees who are in need of resettle- 


ment outside China. In this group are a small number 
of Spaniards, Greeks, Austrians, Germans, Armenians 
and Jews, but the largest portion are “White Russians” 
who fled the U.S.S.R. in the 1920’s and settled in Man. 
churia, North and Central China and who were overtaken 
by the Communist tide in 1949. These people reject the 
“protection” of the present day Russian regime, prefer. 
ring to emigrate to the West. 

The refugees have been described by Edgar H. §, 
Chandler of the World Council of Churches in his book, 
The High Tower of Refuge (London, Odhams Press, 
1959) as “people with varied talents and training, from 
blacksmiths to musicians, farmers, surgeons—people with 
a contribution to make to any society.” Dr. Chandler 
mentioned that great pressure has been put on these peo- 
ple to return to Siberia and if opportunities are not open 
in the West, especially for those over 40, many may be 
forced to be repatriated to the Soviet Union. A World 
Council of Churches monthly statistical report indicates 
that during the period 1955-1959, 2,961 refugees who had 
registered with them for resettlement outside China had 
been repatriated to the U.S.S.R. 

Although many of the European refugees in China have 
been resettled mainly in South America and Australia, 
there are still those who wait hopefully for their oppor- 
tunity. What is necessary are funds to aid the United 
Nations and the Intergovernmental Committee on Euro- 
pean Migration (ICEM), and visas to resettle these 
refugees while it is still possible for them to get out of 
China. 

Throughout the world other projects involving perhaps 
some 12,500,000 displaced “nationals” and refugees are 
reported to be awaiting support during the World Refu- 
gee Year. There are Tibetan refugees in Bhutan, Nepal 
and India, Chinese refugees in Macao, Thailand, Vietnam 
and Laos. There are refugees from Egypt. Increased aid 
would help considerably in the integration of ‘displaced 
nationals” in Vietnam, Korea, India, Pakistan, and West 
Germany. 

Response to World Refugee Year 


It is too early to gauge the success of the observance 
of \Vorld Refugee Year because it is just getting under 
way. Every nation, voluntary agency of relief and reset- 
tlement, and, indeed, individual is free to make the kind 
and degree of contribution to the success of World Refu- 
gee Year as conscience and duty dictate. One thing all 
informed observers agree on, however, is that all the refu: 
gee problems of the world will not be solved when the 
year is completed, but it is hoped that the most pitiful 
problems will be solved by a great religious and humani- 
tarian effort. 


Preliminary reports coming in, although fragmentary, 
indicate that people, agencies, and governments are re- 
sponding to human need during the World Refugee Year. 

The Norwegian Refugee Council made a grant of 
35,000 kroner ($4,900) to provide transporation for some 
of the difficult cases of European origin from mainland 
China, now in transit at Hong Kong. A special aircraft 
has been chartered with this money by the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration which carried 
54 refugees from Hong Kong for placement in homes 
and institutions in Denmark, France, Norway, and Swe- 
den. Of the 54 refugees being resettled 47 are 60 years 
of age or older, 30 are chronically sick, 3 blind, 2 part 


blind, 3 tubercular, 3 paralytic, 1 a mental case, and 1 an 
amputee. 
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France has made a contribution of $257,143 available 
io the High Commissioner’s program during 1959. Of 
his amount $80,000 is to be used to transport refugees 
of European origin from mainland China to new homes 
ynder arrangement with ICEM. 


The Government of Venezuela contributed $6,000 to 
the High Commissioner’s program. 

The United Arab Republic will participate in World 
Refugee Year by disseminating through press, radio, and 
jmilar media information on the Palestine and Algeria 
refugees using materials prepared by the United Nations. 
The U.A.R. will call on its citizens to give food, cloth- 
ing and other goods to the refugees. 


Brazil has formed a National Committee for World 
Refugee Year, with the President as patron. That gov- 
emment has decided to accept another 700 refugees from 
China for resettlement. Brazil has proven to be a friend 
of the refugee over the years. Brazil in 1956 accepted 
“1010 Hungarian refugees from Austria and 1,568 from 
Yugoslavia for resettlement.” 


Belgium has made a substantial contribution to World 
Refugee Year. The Belgian World Refugee Year Com- 
mittee has decided to accept responsibility for the perma- 
nent resettlement of 12 per cent of the refugees under 
the High Commissioner’s mandate, living in camps in 
Austria, Greece and Italy—at present, a total of 3,000 
persons, 

The United States announced special contributions of 
“$1,630,000 out of which $700,000 is for UNHCR pro- 
grams on occasion of WRY, over and above its normal 
contributions.” Of this $700,000, $500,000 would go to- 
wards the High Commissioner’s Camp Clearance Pro- 
gram, $150,000 was reserved to provide aid to the refu- 
gees from Algeria now in Morocco and Tunisia, and 
$50,000 for help to refugees of Greek ethnic origin re- 
cently arrived in Greece. In addition to the $700,000 men- 
tioned above, $200,000 of the total $1,630,000 appropria- 
tion would be used to aid Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
and $730,000 would be allocated to ICEM towards the 
transportation of refugees of European origin still on the 
mainland of China. 


In the United Kingdom a goal of £2,000,000 ($5,600,- 
00) was set by the United Kingdom Committee for 
Worid Refugee Year. Thus far Parliament has appro- 
priated £200,000 ($560,000) and a group of individuals 
an additional £31,000 ($86,800). The Christian com- 
munities of England acting through the Inter-Church Aid 
and Refugee Committee of the British Council of 
Churches have pledged the sum of £500,000 ($1,400.- 
000). In addition to these things a drive is being planned 
that will ask for a gift of 3 shillings from each citizen 
of the United Kingdom to reach the objectives of World 
Refugee Year. 

New Zealand has asked the Council of Organiza- 
tions for Relief Service Overseas (CORSO) to run 
the World Refugee Year appeal. House-to-house collec- 
tions have been planned and a target of £100,000 ($280,- 
000) is set for WRY. CORSO would like each New 
Zealand town to double its 1958 contributions and for 
tach family to give £1 or a day’s pay—to make some per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

The Canadian Government is planning to make a spe- 
tial gift of $1,500,000 worth of Canadian flour for the 
United Nations program for Palestine refugees. 

Monaco has given the U.N. High Commissioner for 
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Refugees 1,000,000 French francs ($2,026) as a contri- 
bution to WRY. 

Altogether the United Nations High Commissioner ex- 
pects to receive about $12,000,000 from governmental and 


private sources during World Refugee Year. These 
funds would be allocated as follows: 
Special 
Regular WRY 
allocation allocation Total 
Program SUS. $U.S. 
Far Eastern $ 750,000 $ 720,000 S$ 1,470,000 
Camp Clearance 1,200,000 1,420,000 2,620,000 
Special Hardship 
Cases 280,000 360,000 640,000 
Non-settled Refu- 
gees Outside 
Camps 2,250,000 4,800,000 7,050,000 
Emergency for 
Individual Cases 100,000 — 100,000 
Legal Assistance 120,000 — 120,000 
$4,700,000 $7,300,000 $12,000,000 


In the United States, the 35 Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches working cooperatively through Church World 
Service plan active participation in World Refugee Year: 

Constituent churches and individual Christians are re- 
quested to support the regular programs of Church World 
Service, including the Middle East, Hong Kong, and 
other spots mentioned above by: a) material aid, includ- 
ing food (both American surplus and that contributed by 
farmers through CROP): b) medical assistance, includ- 
ing vitamins, TB-prevention projects, amputee programs, 
etce.: ¢) rehabilitation, including self-help loans; d) ap- 
peals to support these efforts, including financial appeals, 
The United Clothing Appeal, CROP (Christian Rural 
Overseas Program); and e) sponsorships for resettling 
refugees in the U. S. In addition the churches constitu- 
ent to Church World Service hope to obtain supplemental 
funds for the following projects: 

“1. Assistance in resettling approximately 10,000 White 
Russian refugees from China and Manchuria — largely 
needed are equipment for agricultural communities, seeds, 
housing, clothing and household equipment and cost of 
temporary maintenance . . . $140,000. 

“2. Program of American family adoption for Chinese 
orphans in Hong Kong . . . $30,000. 

“3. An enlarged program of assistance for some of the 
3,250,000 refugees in Calcutta . . . followed by a program 
of assistance, in cooperation with the National Christian 
Council and the West Bengal Christian Council, of wel- 
fare in the refugee colonies and aid in resettlement to 
other areas outside Calcutta . . . $100,000.” 

Brewton Berry, professor of sociology at Ohio State 
University, once remarked: “T shall hazard the guess that 
future generations will find our proper symbol—not in 
the soldier or the scientist, not in Ford or Ghandi. The 
symbol of the twentieth century, I suspect, will prove to 
be the refugee. Can you find a better symbol for the in- 
stability of our times, for the anxieties and suspicions, 
for the racial prejudice and the rampant nationalism, for 
the power struggle, for the devastation of total war—even 
for that hope which springs eternal in the human breast? 
= refugee is indeed the perfect embodiment of all of 
these.” 
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Church World Service: A Historical Note 


Since the close of World War I Protestantism has 
developed on an interdenominational and ecumenical 
basis large-scale services of relief, resettlement, and re- 
habilitation. 


What follows is based largely on a report by Benson 
Y. Landis and Constant H. Jacquet, Jr., entitled /mimi- 
gration Programs and Policies of the Churches of the 
United States, prepared in the Bureau of Research and 
Survey of the National Council of Churches for the Cen- 
tral Department of Church World Service and the De- 
pa:tment of International Affairs of that body. This docu- 
ment is not for public distribution. 

The genealogy of Church World Service, the relief, re- 
habilitation, and resettlement agency of the National 
Council of Churches, through which 35 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox bodies work cooperatively, begins at 
the close of World War I with the founding of the 
Bureau for Inter-Church Aid, which assisted churches in 
Europe impoverished as a by-product of war. 

In 1927, China Famine Relief (later called Church 
Committee for China Relief) was organized with the ob- 
ject of providing a reliable fund-transmitting organiza- 
tion for Americans wishing to aid victims of the Yellow 
River floods and other natural disasters. 

In 1934, one of the forerunners of the present Immi- 
gration Services Program of Church World Service—the 
American Committee for Christian Refugees (ACCR)— 
began operating. This group was known originally as the 
Committee for Christian German Refugees (and also as 
the American Christian Committee for Refugees after 
1944) and was organized “under the active sponsorship 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica.” While not an “official” agency of the Federal Coun- 
cil its impetus and spirit were closely allied to it. The 
American Committee for Christian Refugees aided Chris- 
tian refugees from Europe, including those classified as 
“non-Arvans” and couples of mixed marriage who were 
forced to make the painful choice of separating or leaving 
Germany. The ACCR “provided technical information 
concerning visas, passports and transportation.” It helped 
in the reuniting of families, part of which were in the 
United States and part abroad. A staff of consultants was 
maintained at New York to “help refugees upon their 
arrival with immediate problems of getting in touch with 
relatives and friends, living arrangements, immediate ad- 
justments to new conditions.” 


Prior to World War II, Protestant efforts in the re- 
lief and rehabilitation field were dealt with by a number 
of committees and bureaus, some officially connected with 
such organizations as the Federal Council of Churches 
(FCC) and the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America (FMC) and others not organizationally con- 
nected but “sponsored” by or active with these groups. 
The FCC and the FMC created jointly, in 1939, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches, an 
official clearing house committee which helped to stimulate 
the formation of denominational committees for the pro- 
motion of Christian giving for war victims. 

During World War IT, however, needs multiplied and 
it became evident to American church leaders that the or- 
ganization then existing was inadequate to meet the 
mounting problems, and that in the postwar period an 
expanded ministry and witness to people living in deva- 
stated areas would be necessary. 


At Cleveland in December, 1942, the Foreign Missions 
Conference and Federal Council of Churches created the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruc. 
tion (CCORR) which took over the operations of the 
Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals of the Churches, 
CCORR was created “to act on behalf of the churches 
in a study of the needs of overseas war victims for re. 
lief, and in the united planning of postwar reconstruction 
as it affects the church interest and ecumenical develop. 
ment.” From the very first, CCORR was to rely on the 
guidance of the World Council of Churches and it was 
reported in 1943 that CCORR had been “designated by 
the Joint Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches in U.S.A. as its committee on reconstruction 
...” for European operations only. 


Relief operations in Asia went far beyond the borders 
of China during World War II and in 1944 the Church 
Committee for Relief in Asia (CCRA) was organized 
by the Federal Council and the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference. CCRA was organized because of a desire to ex- 
tend aid to victims of famine in India through Christian 
channels. The Church Committee for China Relief was 
expanded in terms of personnel and field of operations. 


During the war years the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) in process of formation showed vigor and re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of its affairs and from Geneva 
came important memoranda regarding relief needs in 
Europe. The massive needs of Europe and the important 
role the United States was to have in meeting them made 
it logical to have in the United States a body related to 
the Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid Department of 
the World Council. This body was created in September, 
1944 and was known as the Commission on World Coun- 
cil Services which replaced the Central Bureau of Inter- 
Church Aid of post World War I vintage. This new 
Commission had also the important function of helping 
“to centralize in this country the American response to 
the needs presented by the Refugee Department of the 
World Council. . . .” 


“Further characteristics of relief and rehabilitation,” 
Messrs. Landis and Jacquet report, “are the widening 
of the types of service provided in aiding less fortunate 
Christians than ourselves, the spread of these services to 
a wider geographical area, and the growing interdepend- 
ence between Church World Service and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Division of Inter-Church Aid and Serv- 
ice to Refugees.” 


Church World Service (CWS) was formed on May 1, 
1946 as the logical culmination of historical, theological, 
and ecumenical trends. It was created by integrating and 
unifying the then existing committee for relief and re- 
habilitation functioning for the FCC, the FMC and the 
WCC; namely, the Church Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief and Reconstruction, the Church Committee for Relief 
in Asia, and the Commission on World Council Services. 
CWS was thus the result of a quarter of a century of 
experience in united denominational efforts in world re- 
lief and rehabilitation, and the natural product of an 
evolutionary process by which “for the first time . . . the 
Protestant and Orthodox Churches of the United States 
have achieved a united service agency on a world-wide 
basis.” 


[A description of some of the work of Church World 
Service on behalf of refugees is found in the preceding 
article. 
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